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THE WISCONSIN 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


(From CrrcuLaR oF ANNOUNCEMENT, IN Press) 


Foundation and Purpose. The establish- 
ment of this school has been made possible 
by the action of the Legislature of Wis- 
consin, which in 1905 increased the appro- 
priation to the Free Library Commission 
to provide for its support; by the generos- 
ity of Mr. Andrew Carnegie is enlarging 
his gift to the city of Madison for its new 
library building, which will provide it a 
permanent home; and by the promised co- 
operation of the University of Wisconsin 
and of the state and local libraries in 
Madison and its vicinity. 

The- school is founded to educate and 
train for library service. While the inter- 
ests of all libraries will not be neglected, 
its primary purpose will be the equipment 
of its students both for the competent or- 
ganization and administration of small 
libraries and for the enlightened conduct 
of the general educational work necessar- 
ily connected therewith. 

Equipment. The school is to be domi- 
ciled upon the second floor of the new 
Free Public Library building in Madison. 
These quarters are suitable in every way, 
for their pleasant location, size, conven- 
lent arrangement, and furnishings. They 
include the office of the director, a large 


‘ brary plans and reports. 


work room for the students, two lecture 
rooms, a library, and a staff room. The 
furnishings have been selected not only 
for the convenience of class and practice 
work, but with consideration for the com- 
fort of the students. 

The working library of the Commission 
includes 2,000 volumes of reference works, 
subject and trade bibliographies, library 
literature, catalogues, and technical books 
for every need, and is shelved in the li- 
brary of the school for the use of its stu- 
dents. The school has also a model 
library of children’s books, collections of 
printed blanks and forms illustrating dif- 
ferent methods of administration, and li- 
These collections 
will be increased from time to time as the 
library movement advances. 

Co-operating Libraries and Institutions. 
In addition to its own equipment, the 
school has the cordial support of the li- 
braries' in Madison and throughout the 
state. The libraries of Madison, all of 
which are at the service of the school, are: 
the library of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin with its splendid collection 
of books, pamphlets, documents, news- 
paper files, manuscripts, and maps; the 
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rapidly growing library of the University 
of Wisconsin; the library of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, 
consisting chiefly of transactions of learned 
societies; the Legislative reference library ; 
and the Madison Free library. Negotia- 
tions are in progress whereby the generous 
consent of the public libraries of Appleton, 
Baraboo, Beloit, Madison, Menasha, Nee- 
nah, Oconomowoc, Oshkosh, Portage, and 
Watertown to serve as laboratories for the 
school, will provide for a distinctive and 
exceedingly valuable feature. 

The University of Wisconsin, with its 
professors available for bibliographical lec- 
tures, and its courses in history, literature, 
English, economics, and allied subjects for 
supplementary study, offers its cordial sup- 
port to the school. 

With a plan of work which embraces the 
library needs of the state, the Commission 
will give an unrivalled opportunity to the 
students in its school to study traveling li- 
braries, the co-operation of libraries and 
schools, libraries and study-clubs, library 
organization, the conduct of library insti- 
tutes, and the other lines of its many ac- 
tivities. 

Course of Instruction. The course of in- 
struction is for one year, and provides 
thirty-eight weeks of actual curriculum 
work. It is composed of technical, liter- 
ary and practical subjects and problems. 
These subjects include cataloguing, classi- 
fication, library economy in its various de- 
tails, administration, history of the library 
movement, reference work, public docu- 
ments, and bibliography. 

Instruction is given in the form of lec- 
tures, followed by practice work under su- 
pervision, assigned reading, and discussion 
of both theory and practice. In order that 
the technical and routine basis of library 
science may be fully understood by all its 
workers, courses having this in view are 
carefully planned, both in lecture and class 
room and in the laboratory. But as the 
book is the unit of the library, the emphasis 
of the course will be placed upon the study 
of books themselves, this study to include 
the history of printing and book-making. 
practical bibliography, studies of authors 
and publishing houses, the appraisal of 
books suited for public libraries, and the 
consideration of the subtle relation of the 
library and its books to the public which 
it serves. 

Laboratory Work. A strong element in 
the course of study is the apprentice work 
that will be required of the students in des- 
ignated libraries. During at least ten 
weeks of the course, students will be placed 
in the co-operating libraries, where they 
will do actual library work along all lines. 
under the direct supervision of the local 
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librarians and the oversight of the faculty 
of the school. Such libraries of the state 
as are in process of organization or re-or- 
ganization will also be used as laboratories. 

This sustained laboratory work covers 
the practice of technical library routine, 
and gives actual application of the theories 
discussed in lectures and seminars, and the 
problems considered in the class-room. It 
gives poise and experience in meeting and 
serving the public, and furnishes the stu- 
dents a wide opportunity to ascertain for 
themselves how library work reaches out 
to all interests in a community, and that it 
is a vital work in the world. 

This provision for apprentice or labora- 
tory work is possible in the school of the 
Wisconsin Commission, because of the in- 
telligent and interested support accorded to 
it by the legislature, and the good-will of 
the co-operating libraries. 

Certificates are granted to students who 
satisfactorily complete the full course of 
instruction. 

Requirements for Admission. The mini- 
mum preparation for admission to the li- 
brary school is the same as that required 
by the University of Wisconsin for admis- 
sion to its Freshman class, provided the 
course taken in the preparatory school is 
such as would fit the applicant for library 
work. In addition, the faculty must be 
convinced that the candidates are person- 
ally fitted to undertake the work. A col- 
lege education is the best preparation for 
library work, and it is hoped that many of 
the students will bring more than minimum 
requirements. 

Students are adntitted either by examina- 
tion or by certificate from accredited high 
schools. 

Entrance examinations for 1906-7 will be 
held in Madison, July 25, 1906. Appli- 
cants must submit to an examination equiv- 
alent to that given for admission to the 
State University. All taking the examina- 
tions are urged to report for them in Madi- 
son; but where that is impossible on 
account of the applicant’s living at a long 
distance, examinations may be taken in the 
public library nearest the candidate’s 
home, provided the local librarian will con- 
sent to conduct it for the school. 

Students admitted upon certificate from 
accredited high schools (subject to above- 
mentioned limitations as to fitness of pre- 
paratory course) must furnish a detailed 
statement of the course of study in the 
preparatory school, showing a satisfactory 
completion of the entrance requirements of 
the University, and accompanied by the 
recommendation of the principal. The cer- 
tificates for 1906-7 must be filed with the 
director of the library school not later than 


July 25, 1906. 
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QUARTERS OF THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL IN THE NEW BUILDING OF THB 


MADISON FREE LIBRARY 


Extra Entrance Requirements. In the 
event of more persons applying than can be 
accepted, a careful selection of those most 
eligible for the work will be made, taking 
into consideration such other qualifications 
as age, experience, physique, temperament, 
knowledge of books, etc. 

It is desirable that every student should 
be reasonably familiar with books in all 
classes of learning, through actual contact 
with the books themselves. But an inti- 
mate acquaintance with certain books is a 
special entrance requirement. This re- 
quired reading list will be sent on appli- 
cation to the director of the library school. 


It is desired that as many as possible 
should come to the school with actual li- 
brary experience. But those candidates 
who offer no library experience must have 
had not less than one month’s practical 
work in a designated library before the 
school opens on September 26. Such ap- 
prentice work will be arranged by the di- 
rector of the school for the students 
needing it. 

Applications. Students desiring to en- 
ter the school should apply for application 
blanks to the Director of the Library 
School, Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion, Madison. Previous to making appli- 
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cation, intending students should, if possi- 
ble, come to Madison for consultation with 
the officers of the school. 

Terms and Hours. The school year is 
divided into semesters, class work begin- 
ning with the opening of the University 
on September 26, and following the calen- 
dar, which is arranged with reference to 
the calendar of the State University. 

Hours for school work are from 8:30 to 
12:30, and 2 to 5:30 o’clock daily, except 
Saturdays, when two hours of class ap- 
pointments are required in the morning. 
During the weeks of laboratory work the 
hours will be adjusted to those of the local 
library to which the student may be as- 
signed, required reading and study also 
being carried on. 

Tuition and Expenses. The tuition fee 
for students from Wisconsin is $50 for the 
course, $25 payable at the opening of each 
semester. For students outside of Wis- 
consin the tuition fee is $80 for the course, 
$40 payable at the opening of each semes- 
ter. The average cost of text books and 
supplies for each student is $20. 

The Commission pays the traveling ex- 
penses for the required laboratory work. 
This allowance on the part of the Commis- 
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sion is a proof of the liberal foundation 
and broad policy on which the school rests. 

The officers of the school will interest 
themselves to secure comfortable quarters 
for the students both in Madison and in 
the places to which they are assigned for 
laboratory work. 

Positions, upon completion of the course, 
are not guaranteed to students. 


CALENDAR, 1906-07 
1906 


July 25-26—Entrance examinations 








Sept. 24-26—Registration 

Sept. 27—Instruction begins 

Nov. 29—Thanksgiving day, legal holiday 

Dec. 21—Christmas recess begins 

1907 

Jan. 3—Instruction resumed after the- Christ- 
mas recess 

Feb. 4-13—Examinations, end of first semes- 
ter 

eb, 14-15—Registration, second semester 

Feb. 18—Instruction begins 

a birthday, tegal holi- 
ay 

March 28 to Apr. 1—Easter recess 

May 380—Decoration day, legal holiday 


June 8-14—Final examinations 
June 13-14—Entrance examinations for 1907- 
08 


June 16-20—Commencement week 





MADISON’S NEW LIBRARY BUILDING 


Early in February the Madison Free Li- 
brary will occupy its splendid new Car- 
negie building at the corner of Carroll and 
Dayton streets. It is a model of arrange- 
ment as regards convenience, and _ its 
architectural features are much admired. 
The cost of the building was $75,000. 
There are two stories and a basement de- 
voted to the following uses: 

Main door: Circulating department, 
with stacks in rear (three tiers) ; reading 
room; reference room; children’s room, 
with alcove auxiliary; librarian’s office; 
trustees’ office. 

Upper floor: Quarters of the Wiscon- 
sin Commission’s library school, compris- 
ing work room (60x22), director’s office, 
library and revisers’ room, lecture rooms, 
etc.; library staff room; large club room 
for use of local organizations; spacious ex- 
hibition hall, with secondary exhibition hall 
surrounding light well. 

Basement floor: Auditorium, 
room, newspaper reading room, 
rooms, etc. 

The following descriptive article from 
the pen of the State Journal’s editor, ap- 
peared in a recent number of that news- 
paper: 


smokers’ 
storage 


A survey of the building at once convinces 
one that much thought an¢ skill have been 
expended and that the finish and equipment 


will be both practicable and artistic. Archi- 
tecturally, the building is a model one. All 
the lines are simple and add to the general 
effect of space. trom the entrance one passes 


at once up a broad flight of stairs to the 
main hall, in which the desk of the circu- 
lating librarian will be placed. The view 


here of the grand staircase and the circulation 
department and the vistas of reading rooms, 
reference rooms, etc., beyond is, indeed, an in- 
viting one. To either side of the main hall 
is the general reading room and the chil- 
dren’s room, both large apartments, which 
will be simply but well furnished. In _ these 
two rooms as in all the others the finish is 
in weathered oak. In the reading room, the 
plan is to give it the appearance of a library 
in a private residence rather than in a public 
building. Large round tables of oak will be 
placed at intervals about the room and will 
be surrounded by easy chairs and arm chairs. 
At one side a good sized alcove will contain 
one long. rectangular table about which 
straight chairs will be placed for study pur- 
poses. A magazine rack, the measurements 
for which were made out by Miss Hopkins, 
will hold the current numbers of the maga- 
zines and periodicals which the library pos- 
sesses, with the exception of the newspapers, 
which will be placed in a reading room, es- 
pecially designed for men, on the basement 
floor. 

The children’s room on the opposite side 
of the main hall is a pleasant roomy apart- 
ment, also vontaining an alcove, to be used 
for a class and study room. A bright colored 
frieze of Walter Crane pictures will help make 
this room attractive. Its main purpose is to 
provide reading for the little ones, and the 
low book cases will contain only such matter 
as suits their tastes and ages. Low tables 
and chairs of two sizes will complete the 
equipment of this room. A coat closet and 




































































NEW BUILDING OF THE MADISON FREE LIBRARY 


From the architect's sketch 
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wash basin immediately off the room will be 
found of great service to the children. 

Next to the reading room is the reference 
room, including general reference books, and 
those reserved especially for the use of high 
school pupils. Rolling shelves for the heavy 
books and atlases are among the many con- 
veniences which the room affords. But even 
a general mention of all the rooms jin the 
new library would be a long one. There are 
club rooms for the use of the public, rooms 
for art exhibits, store rooms, cloak rooms, li- 
brarian’s bffice, lavatory; newspaper rooms. 
rooms for the use of the library school, and 
others too numerous to be mentioned. The 
plan of the ground uoor is particularly com- 
plete. A work room, disiniecting booth, fire- 
proof vault, ete.. in fact every addition found 
in the up-to-date library, has been placed 
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here. On this same floor is also the large 
auditorium, with circular seating, which will 
be used for magic lantern shows, lectures and 
meetings of the sort. 

In case the librarian is kept at her work 
during the noon hour or in the evening, she 
needs only to retire to the library staff room, 
where she can prepare a meal as conveniently 
as if she were at home. A tiny gas stove, 
cupboard for dishes, and a sink for washing 
the same wre among the appliances found 
here. A public telephone booth and _ public 
toilet rooms are things whose want has long 
been felt, and which the new library will con- 
tain. Indeed, it would seem that nothing 
which could possibly be of service to the pub- 
lic, in connection with a library, had been 
neglected. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF DON QUIXOTE 


Proressor Henry Burrowes Laturop, of the University of Wisconsin 


The history of Don Quixote is no less a 
part of English than of Spanish literature. 
Cervantes was sooner rated at‘his true 
worth in England than in Spain, and has 
been loved by the English-speaking part of 
the world with an unremitting devotion 
not exhibited by his own countrymen. As 
Mr. H. E. Watts says in his life of Cer- 


vantes, the first translation of Don Quixote 
was into English, the first edition to print 
the original in a form worthy a classic ap- 
peared in England, and the first annotated 
edition was made by an English scholar. 
Cervantes was the inspirer and examplar 
of the greatest and most original of Eng- 


lish writers of fiction—Fielding, Sterne, 
Smollett, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott,—and 
his influence has now become so completely 
diffused in the great stream of English lit- 
erature that it is impossible to distinguish 
it from the other waters of that mighty 
river. 

The influence of Cervantes was exerted 
through translations, for with the excep- 
tion of Scott, none of the great novelists 
who have drawn inspiration from the 
Spanish fount of wisdom, drollery, pathos, 
imagination, humor, truth, could have read 
the original. Yet the translations of Don 
Quixote at the command of these authors 
were none of them even relatively good,— 
not accurate, in word and phrase, not faith- 
ful in spirit, not so much as graced with a 
literary excellence alien to the author’s. 
There is no Taylor’s Faust, not even a 
Pope’s Homer among them. It would be 
unjust to the style of Cervantes, so rich in 
suggestion, so personal, often so genially 
subtle, to affirm that Cervantes loses less 
than other authors in translation; but he 
retains more. His humor is inherent in the 
relations of broadly conceived and defin- 


itely marked characters; the worst transla- 
tion, if not a deliberate falsification of its 
original, could hardly fail to give the essen- 
tial Cervantes. Mutilated by the ignorance 
or stained by the ribaldry of translators, 
the great sculpture retains its true propor- 
tions, and expresses its designer’s funda- 
mental conception. Hence, as interme- 
diaries in conveying an important spiritual 
influence into English literature, Shelton 
and Motteux and Jarvis and Smollett, how- 
ever imperfect their craftsmanship, are 
very well worth attention. Moreover, these 
translations afford evidence as to the taste 
and scholarship of the times in which they 
were produced, and give some rough idea 
of the way in which different ages viewed 
one of the world’s great men. 

Shelton’s translation. The first edition 
of the first part of Don Quixote appeared 
in 1605; this edition was reprinted in Brus- 
sels in 1607. The translation of Thomas 
Shelton was printed in 1612; and the au- 
thor tells us in his preface that he wrote 
the translation about six or seven years 
before the time of its publication. If he 
employed the Brussels edition, as seems to 
be pretty well established, it would seem 
that his memory is at fault as to the exact 
year in which he did the work. But it is 
plain that he made his translation in the 
first enthusiasm of his reading—he tells us 
in forty days. The writing in long hand 
of five thousand words of translation of 
Don Quixote daily, for forty days, is not 
an impossible, though it is an astounding 
achievement. The translation bears every 
mark of the greatest haste, so the good 
Shelton may not be using forty as a sacred 
symbolic number to express the speed with 
which he did his work. Shelton’s language 
at its best is sweet and limpid as a brook 
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in a flowery meadow. “Rest, pleasant 
places, amenity of the fields, the cheerful- 
ness of clear sky, the murmuring noise of 
the crystal fountains, and the quiet repose 
of the spirit;’—Izaak Walton himself 
could not speak of such things more per- 
fectly. “Presently, with joyful silence and 
cheerful diligence, every one of our lusty 
rowers seizing upon his oar, we _ began, 
after we had commended ourselves unto 
Almighty God, to launch forth, and to ad- 
dress our course towards the isles of Ma- 
jorca, which is the nearest Christian coun- 
try.” No English of a later day has this 
unstudied tunefulness and gentle warmth 
of color. The English when not so full of 
charm is often finely picturesque and vig- 
orous. Yet the translation is crude. To 
be sure only the changes in our language 
give quaintness to the description of Don 
Quixote with “a strong complexion, dry 
flesh, and a withered face,’ where we 
should say: “Vigorous of constitution, 
spare of flesh, and gaunt of feature.” But 
to call the knight’s housekeeper his “old 
woman” is even for an Elizabethan a little 
extreme. It is plain ignorance to speak of 
the pigeon extra in the Don’s pot as a lean 
pigeon, or to represent Sancho, when he 
swears a vow which shall endure while a 
squire has “sword in belt, beard on face, 
or smell in nose,” as vowing while he has 
“a dent in his nose.” The chief source of 
the crudity of the work is its literalness. 
The fair Zorayda does not embark, she em- 
barks herself. The mariners, who have 
“put out to sea, three hours being passed 
since nightfall,” are “engulfed three hours 
within night.” “The “ignorant” (ignor- 
ante) is always “ignoring;” the “fainting” 
(desmayada) damsel “dismayed.” “Thou 
hast astonished (suspenso) me” becomes, 
“Thou hast suspended me.” The list could 
be made a very long one. At times the 
phrase becomes oddly inappropriate; as 
when the old Moor curses his daughter in 
all seriousness, and exclaims: “Cursed be 
the delights wherein thou wast nousled 
(nourished).” Whatever Shelton’s imper- 
fections, he, at least, did not endeavor to 
improve his author by engrafting his own 
smartness on the humor of Cervantes. The 
first edition of the translation of the first 
part was published in 1612; that of the sec- 
ond, which is inferior, in 1620, bound with 
the first part. There is dispute whether 
the two parts are by the same hand. One 
party sees in the differences conclusive 
proof that a man of lower intelligence and 
inferior knowledge and taste is the trans- 
lator of the second part. The other party 
perceives only the differences natural in 
later life, and arising from lessened inter- 
est. The criterion in such cases is so en- 
tirely subjective that the question is not to 
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be solved. My own judgment inclines to 
the view that the two parts are by one 
hand. The most accessible reprint was 
published by Gibbings, London; Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, in 1901, in four small vol- 
umes, edited by J. H. McCarthy. 

Philips’s translation. Poor as was Shel- 
ton’s translation, it served the purpose of 
making the story of the immortal Don and 
his no les; renowned Squire, a popular 
book in England. The adventures of the 
two soon became the subject of familiar 
allusion, and the word Quixote was used 
as an epithet in political controversy. The 
age of the Restoration was not satisfied 
with the humor of Don Quixote unspiced, 
and as it had made on opera of Paradise 
Lost and a farce of the Tempest, so it 
adapted to its own taste the essentially pure 
though broad humor of Cervantes by add- 
ing smut and coarseness. The task was 
undertaken by John Philips, one of those 
nephews of Milton to whose education he 
devoted himself with so little good effect. 
This translation, published in 1687, has 
never been reprinted, and in what I say of 
it I am obliged to depend upon the con- 
sensus of critics, amply borne out by the 
brief extracts in the introduction to Mr. 
Duffield’s translation. 

Motteux’s translation. Among the many 
Protestant refugees who went from France 
to England after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, no group is more inter- 
esting than the body of intellectual ex- 
porters and importers, the merchants of 
ideas. Some, by communicating English 
philosophy and science to the Continent, 
laid a foundation for the work of Rousseau 
and Voltaire and the revolutionary move- 
ment; others enriched English culture by 
translating works from the Romance lan- 
guages. To the latter class belongs Peter 
Motteux, a restless tradesman, pamphleteer, 
playwright, importer of teas and flowered 
muslins, and publisher of translations of 
the greater continental humorists. The 
translation of Don Quixote, which goes 
under his name, purports only to be pub- 
lished by him, and to be “by several hands.” 
Its merits are very variously estimated. 
Ticknor, though not enthusiastic about it, 
thinks it the best, Ford the worst, of Eng- 
lish translations. Careful examination re- 
veals the inequality of different parts. 
The end and the beginning are both rela- 
tively accurate and inoffensive, and are 
often gracefully turned. The weaker por- 
tions suffer from two classes of faults. 
The seriously treated parts of the narrative 
substitute general for specific words, and 
are at times pompous. The other fault is 
the greater. Parts which are broadly 
comic in the original are made farcical, by 
the addition of vulgar words and phrases. 
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In particular, the rustic language of San- 
cho Panza is turned into sheer buffoonery. 
A few instances will exhibit the nature and 
effect of these changes. Sancho swears in 
Motteux, “May Old Nick rock my cradle;” 
there is no such thought in Cervantes. 
The muleteer tramples Don Quixote in 
Cervantes; tramples him with “his splay 
feet” in Motteux. Sancho makes his bed 
in Cervantes; goestohis “kennel” in Mot- 
teux. At the same time the imaginative 
definiteness of the original is lost. The 
bed, “hard, narrow, wretched, treacherous,” 
becomes “hard, scanty, beggarly, miser- 
able;” the star-lit loft” (the roof was full 
of holes) is, “the wretched apartment ;” 
the “rush-mat’’ on which Sancho must lie 
is a mere “bed-mat.” The Motteux ver- 
sion has been often reprinted, notably with 
an introduction and some annotation by 
Lockhart. The first edition appeared in 
1700; not as is sometimes said in 1701, or 
in 1712. 

Jarvis’s (Jervas’s) translation. Jervas, a 
portrait painter remembered only for his 
portrait of Swift, made a version published 
in 1742, three years after his death. The 
printers spelled his name as it was pro- 
nounced, Jarvis. Like Motteux’s version, 
of which it is a rival, this version has been 
the object of strong condemnation and de- 
cided praise. Those who favor it credit it 
with greater accuracy than any other old 
version; its enemies charge it with wood- 
enness and dryness, and refuse to admit 
that it is particularly correct. The original 
edition is not within my reach, and the cur- 
rent reprints are known to have modified it 
somewhat in the direction of Motteux’s 
work. A comparison of the modified Jar- 
vis with Motteux appears to indicate that 
the best parts of the Motteux translation 
are as accurate as the same parts of Jar- 
vis’s version, and are better expressed, but 
that Jarvis has not debased the character 
of Sancho. It is true that in the version 
before me there is an occasional flower 
added to Sancho’s speech; but it may be 
taken from Motteux’s garden, and in any 
case there is no systematic falsification of 
Sancho’s manner. Although Jarvis bases 
much of his work on Shelton, he has cer- 
tainly approached far more closely to his 
original. The attack upon Jarvis is in a 
measure due to a legitimate jealousy for 
the memory of the old translator, whom 
true lovers of Cervantes should hold in 
reverence, and whom Jarvis quite base- 
lessly attacks. There are a multitude of 
Teprints of this version, which has hap- 
pened to be a favorite with illustrators. 

Smollett’s translation. The translation of 
Smollett (first edition, 1755) seems to be 
a mere revision of Jarvis with the assist- 
ance of French translations. During the 
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latter part of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth, while 
Smollett’s reputation was a bookseller’s as- 
set, Smollett’s was the version most often 
reprinted. Since then it has fallen behind 
Motteux and Jarvis. 

Other translations down to 1880. None 
of the other translations from Smollett’s to 
Mr. Duffield’s was anything more than a 
compilation, and none had a vogue suffi- 
cient to make it of mucn importance in 
such a review as this. 

Duffield’s translation. The year 1880 saw 
the first of three remarkable modern trans- 
lations of Don Quixote, that of Mr. A. J. 
Duffield. Mr. Duffield’s extensive pro- 
legomena, in spite of an untamed exuber- 
ance of style, exhibit many qualities,— 
enthusiasm, reverence for the original, the 
appearance of scholarship in the criticism 
of previous translators—which promise 
well as one takes up his portly volumes; 
but this favorable predisposition soon turns 
to astonishment, only kept from becoming 
disgust by the amusement produced by Mr. 
Duffield’s eccentricity. The pages are 
studded with errors, some of which exhibit 
a lack of scholarship in Spanish, others an 
equally imperfect mastery of English, 
others inexcusable negligence. A man just 
awakened looks for a time, or slowly 
(despacio), i. e., with the confused gaze of 
sleepiness; Duffield, “steadily.” To “urge” 
(persuadir) becomes to “persuade.” “So 
unbecoming his rank” (tan indecente a su 
calidad), “so indecent for his quality.” “As 
I please or as heaven shall order’—(i. e., 
if I cannot have my own way)—becomes, 
“As I please and as heaven shall order,” as 
if the speaker and heaven worked in part- 
nership. Even more irritating than these 
inaccuracies are heightenings of the orig- 
inal, by the substitution of more specific for 
general terms, which give a sensationalism 
to the style, “very indecent for its qual- 
ity.” Sancho’s disparates,—nonsense, or 
follies—become in Mr. Duffield’s version 
“brain-sick raptures;” the servant takes 
Don Luis by the arm and wakes him, not 
roughly; Mr. Duffield makes him seize the 
voung master by the wrist—as if he were 
his jailer. In the state of Don Luis’s tem- 
per at the time, such a touch would have 
provoked an even more passionate answer 
than the runaway did actually give. This 
fault of over-stimulation in the style of 
Mr. Duffeld’s version is partly due to his 
assumption of an artificial archaic manner 
without the necessary learning and _ taste 
to employ it with consistency and modera- 
tion. It is not too much to say that the 
translation reads like the work of an intelli- 
gent madman, whose audacity helps him to 
an occasional lucky hit. 

Ormsby’s translation. 


Mr. John Orms- 
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by’s translation, published in 1885, is a 
work of a very different nature. Every 
line shows the hand of a thorough scholar, 
a student of verbal niceties in ‘both Span- 
ish and English, a man of refined taste and 
the most devoted industry. The language 
is that of the present day, deliberately 
adopted on the ground that no other can 
be written by an author of the day without 
affectation, the fault most opposite to the 
merits of Cervantes. The character of this 
translation can be best elucidated by a 
comparison with the version of Mr. H. E. 
Watts. 

Watts’s translation. The last translation 
of Don Quixote yet made is that of Mr. 
H. E. Watts, the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1888. Mr. Watts has all the qual- 
ifications attributed to Mr. Ormsby; and 
the comparison of the two versions, both 
of great excellence, becomes a matter of 
weighing a multitude of details. The ques- 
tions to be asked are, how free are the two 
from small errors——we do not find great 
ones,—and still more, with what ingenuity 
has each managed to approach the specific 
vigor of the original. Perfection not being 
attainable, how little has the denotation of 
the words been extended, how nearly has 
idiom been substituted for idiom, how well 
have the proverbs been made English, how 
cleverly have the plays upon words been 
reproduced? In this generous race one 
sometimes leads, sometimes the other; yet 
on the whole the palm remains with Mr. 
Watts. His language is slightly tinged 
with archaism;—the word is too strong; 
his diction ,is drawn from that which is 
old in English without ceasing to be new; 
from that which is dignified without becom- 
ing solemn; from that which is vigorous 
without being quaint. The slight coloring 
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of an older era elevates the whole without 
producing either stiffness or strangeness, 
and Mr. Watts’s tact or his gifts enable 
him to come closer to the imaginative con- 
creteness of his original than Mr. Ormsby 
can. Good as this translation is, it is far 
from perfect, far from even the relative 
perfection which may yet be attained. It 
contains some bad English, some spiritless 
versions, some lapses of taste, many little 
but real errors; yet it sets the standard 
for the next translation of Don Quixote far 
higher than it has been set before. The 
first edition of Mr. Watts’s translation was 
a limited one. The work, revised and 
amended, is now published in four volumes 
octavo, and there is an edition in two vol- 
umes. Mr. Ormsby’s translation has been 
reprinted in this country in one portly vol- 
ume. 

Bibliographics and criticisms. Each of 
the three recent versions contains an intro- 
duction discussing the elder versions, Mr. 
Dutiicid’s introduction containing with 
other matter of value and interest some- 
what extended citations. Professor A. R. 
Marsh is the author of a careful compari- 
son of the three recent versions illustrated 
by parallel citations, in the New York Na- 
tion (vol. 61, p. 412). His conclusion 
agrees with mine in favor of Mr. Watts’s 
version on the whole. Of the many biblio- 
graphical works on Cervantes the most 
convenient, complete, and accessible in 
English is that appended to Mr. Watts’s 
Life of Cervantes in The Great Writers 
Series, which comes down to 1890. The 
most important additions to be made to 
the selection of translations are the reprint 
of Shelton, the American reprint of 
Ormsby, and the revised and cheaper edi- 
tion of Watts. 


AS TO REREGISTRATION —A PLAN 


Mrs. Ciara P. Barnes, Librarian Simmons Library, Kenosha 


1. Take out applications for borrowers 
whose cards expire for the month, for ex- 
ample: August, 1 to 100; September, 100 
to 200: October. 200 to 300, etc. 

2. Alphabet these application blanks and 
file in a box by themselves. 

3. From these alphabeted application 
cards, withdraw corresponding borrowers’ 
cards (on file in the library and not in use 
on the last day of the month, when this 
work is done, ready for the next month’s 
registration) and destroy. 

4. Attach fine slips belonging to these 
cards, to the application blanks, with clips. 


5. Fix in your mind the highest number 
no longer active in the library (for instance 
any number under 1,000 is no longer ac- 
tive), so that when a reader’s card is re- 
turned with a number which must be re- 
newed it is noticed at once. 

6. At the end of each month. when the 
applications and cards are withdrawn, new 
cards are made for those borrowers whom 
one knows to be dependable. whose ad- 
dresses are known to be the same, and 
who are known to be regular borrowers. 
In doing this use the old application blank, 
drawing a line through the old number and 
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writing the new number next to it, and 
then file the old application blank with the 
new number, not bothering the borrower 
with the renewal. For adults not known, 
new application banks must be taken out, 
and children under 16 must take a new ap- 
plication home for parents or guardian to 
sign. 

7. When the borrower’s card is re- 
newed, take out the old application which 
has already been filed in a separate place 
(see rule no. 1) and destroy. 

8. When a new number is given to a 
borrower, which should follow in regular 
order in the registration book until the 
number 9,999 is reached, the new applica- 
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tion blank is filed with all the applications 
in the regular file (new and those not yet 
expired together). This gives the regular 
alphabetical arrangement of all borrowers. 

10. It is easier to plan expirations by even 
numbers, for instance 100, 150 or 200 each 
month, making an easy final number to re- 
member. 

11. If a borrower comes in and wants his 
card (which has been on file), look among 
the cards, and if it is not there look at 
the withdrawn applications, which show 
whether his old card has expired and has 
been withdrawn. If found there, with a 
fine slip attached, he pays the fine and gets 


the new card. 


MEETING OF LIBRARIANS 


PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL SESSION OF 


On Wednesday afternoon, February 21, the 
Wisconsin Library Association will meet in 
annual session in the city of Madison. 
The program will continue the following 
day, and if found necessary there will be a 
brief concluding meeting in the forenoon 
of Friday prior to the departure of li- 
brarians and trustees on the noon trains. 
This promises to be the most successful 
meeting in the eleven years that the Asso- 
ciation has existed. 

Miss Frances Jenkins Olcott, chief of 
the children’s department of the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburg, and the efficient head of 
the training school maintained by this in- 
stitution, has kindly consented to conduct 
an institute. Other librarians from outside 
the state who will attend include Mr. Sam- 
uel H. Ranck, librarian of the Ryerson li- 
brary at Grand Rapids, Mich.; Miss Clara 
Baldwin, librarian of the Minnesota Com- 
mission, and her assistant, Mrs. Jacobson; 
Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of Public 
Libraries, Chicago. Mr. F. W. Faxon of 
Boston, chairman of the American Library 
Association Travel Committee, will be 
present, and it is likely that Miss Alice S. 
Tyler of Des Moines, Ia., secretary of the 
League of Library Commissions, will at- 
tend. Many library trustees have written 
that they will represent their libraries, and 
the advance roster of librarians from Wis- 
consin is unusually large. 

The afternoon of February 21 will be 
devoted to Miss Olcott’s round table, es- 
pecially intended for librarians interested 
in children’s work. In the evening, Presi- 
dent E. A. Birge will deliver an address, 
and some of the special! papers prepared 
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for the meeting will be read. These in- 
clude the following: 


An experiment for men—Senator Harlan P. 
Bird of Wausaukee. 

What a trustee can do to help a librarian— 
Judge James M. Fereles of Milwaukee. 

A men’s club room as a library auxiliary— 
Miss Mollie LL. Catlin, librarian, Stevens 
Voint. 

Classes for foreign groups in a_ public H- 
brary—Miss Helen L. l’rice, librarian, Merrill. 


On Washington’s Birthday the program 
will be as follows, with an intermission to 
permit the librarians to attend a meeting 


at the gymnasium, where Archbishop 
Sebastian Messmer will be the chief 
speaker: 
EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS 

Fines—Dr. George W. Peckham, librarian 
Milwaukee public library. 

Colored supplements—Topie unassigned. 


Do parents know what children read?— 
Topic unassigned. 

Simplicity in cataloging—Miss 
Valkenburgh, chief cataloger 


lie library. 


Agnes Van 
Milwaukee pub- 


RESTRICTIONS IN 
WISE 


LIBRARIES—WISE AND O‘(HER- 


Restricting Sunday readers to reading mat- 
ter found only in the reading room—Miss 
Charlotte Templeton, Jibrarian Oshkosh pub- 
lie library. 

Refusal to loan 
Miss Lucy Lee VDleasants, 
publie library. 

Making no exceptions in the loaning of ref- 
erence books—Miss Agnes L. Dwizht, librarian 
Appleton public library. 

Declining to receive a book until the da 
after it is drawn—Miss Caroline Voswinkel, 


outside the city limits— 
librarian Menasha 


librarian Tomah public library. 
Closing children’s rooms at 

Mary J. 

brary. 


7 o’clock—Miss 


Calkins, librarian Racine public li- 
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The seven-day book: why not transfer it ?— 

. V. Cargill, chief of circuiating department 
Milwaukee public library. 

Requiring guarantors from  adults—Miss 
Katherine Cramer, librarian Oecouto public li- 
brary. 

Loaning but one, or at the most, two books 
at a time—Miss Mary A. Smith, librarian Ls 
Crosse public library. 

Permitting but one renewal—Miss Julia A. 
Hopkins, librarian Madison free library. 

Exacting a fine for loss of a card—Miss Hen- 
rietta von Briesen, librarian Columbus pub- 
lic library. 

The time allotted to reading of the 
papers is limited to five minutes each, so as 
to give ample opportunity for discussion. 
Miss Grace Edwards of Superior has con- 
sented to lead and direct the discussion, 
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which will doubtless prove one of the in- 
teresting and profitable features of the 
meeting. 

An informal social gathering, affording 
opportunity for extension of acquaintance 
among librarians and trustees, will con- 
clude the evening program on the 22d. Of- 
ficers will be elected Friday morning, 
and those desiring to do so may visit the 
Historical Society and University libraries 
prior to the departure of their trains. 

A number of interesting exhibits are be- 
ing planned in connection with the meet- 
ing, which will be held in the new build- 
ing of the Madison Free Library. 





A CIRCULAR TO PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


Miss Grace O. Epwarps, Librarian, Superior Public Library 


{The circular which is reprinted herewith 
follows the lines of previous ones sent by Miss 
Edwards to the principals and teachers of 
Superior at the beginning of tie school year. 
It illustrates one practical method that may 
be pursued in developing channels of library 
usefulness. ] 

At the opening of the school year the li- 
brary again offers you every possible as- 
sistance and asks your co-operation in 
extending its influence in te city, and for 
your suggestions as to ways of increasing 
its usefulness. Such suggestions as we 
have to make we give herewith, hoping for 
mutual benefit thereby. 

Teacher's Cards. Special cards are is- 
sued to teachers on which six books can be 
drawn for a period of six weeks. This 
card is issued in addition to the personal 
card and may be used for school and study 
purposes only. All books after being re- 
tained for four weeks will be subject to 
recall if in great demand. Books desired 
by teachers for school work will be re- 
served for them if requests for same are 
made in advance. 

School Libraries. Every teacher in a 
school more than twelve blocks from the li- 
brary may have a collection of books for 
the use of his children and may exchange 
the same at main library as often as 
needed. These libraries will be selected 
from lists of books sent in by the teachers, 
or the teachers may make their own selec- 
tions at the library or the librarian will 
choose the books as may be desired. Sim- 
ple blanks for keeping a record of books 
issued will be sent with each such library. 

List of Books. The library endeavors to 
obtain all the important lists of children’s 
books, discussions of children’s reading, 


helps for holiday celebrations, etc., which 





may all be consulted at the library. A par- 
tial list of them is given below: 

Buffalo Public Library. Class room libra- 
ries for public schools. 

jurt. Literary landmarks. 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
use in schools. 

(This is au excelient graded and annotated 
list compiled by a committee of the Princi- 
pals’ Association of Vittsburgh co-operating 
with the library.) 

l’rentiss. References for third grade teach- 
ers. 

Sargent. 
plement. 

Wisconsin—State Supt. of WVublic Instrue- 
tion. List of books for towasuip Itbraries. 

Wisconsin—Free Library Commission. 
Monthly list of suggestions for birthdays and 
holidays. (Lists of books and _ pictures.) 


Books for 


Reading for the young, and sup- 


The card catalog of the children’s books 
in the library analyzes the books minutely 
and will be found useful. Bound volumes 
of St. Nicholas and of other magazines 
will also give much help. 

Assistance to Pupils. Children coming 
to the library for material on subjects of 
debate, composition, etc., will always be 
given assistance. They will be shown also 
the use of the reference books with the 
purpose of helping them to help themselves 
in the future. Whenever subjects are dif- 
ficult or assigned to a whole class, the 
teachers are particularly requested to notify 
the librarian beforehand that material can 
be looked up in advance. Teachers wish- 
ing to bring classes to the library to use 
certain books may, upon request, have them 
reserved for them on special tables. It is 
suggested that such visits will be more sat- 
isfactory if made during school hours 
when library is not crowded. 

Assistance to Teachers. Saturday morn- 
ings at the libfary will be especially re- 
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served for the teachers, although help will 
be given, of course, at any time. Such 
pictures and bulletins of nature, geography 
and other subjects as the library has will 
be loaned the same as books, and teachers 
are asked to make requests for such ma- 
terial that the library may know on what 
lines to collect. Should any number of 
teachers at any time desire instruction on 
the use of reference books or the card cata- 
log, arrangements may be made with the 
librarian for a lecture on the subject. 
Assistance Asked of Teachers. Teachers 
are asked to see that every child has a li- 
brary card, and to suggest good books for 
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the children to read, as it has been found 
that the teachers’ suggestions are always 
followed readily by the children coming to 
the library. Teachers are also asked to 
impress on the children the necessity of 
caring for library books as public property. 

Requests for New Books. Teachers are 
asked to make requests for children’s books 
and books needed in their work not al- 
ready in the library, and such requests will 
always be considered when lists of book 
purchases are made out for the library. 

Your co-operation on all matters per- 
taining to the library will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


PICTURE BULLETINS 


Miss ANNIE Carro_t Moore, Children’s Librarian Pratt Institute Library 


A picture bulletin is a medium of expres- 
sion. It should bring a subject before peo- 
ple in such a way as to incline them to 
think about it and to read about it. Pic- 
tures, quotations from books and refer- 
ences to books properly combined and 
effectively mounted form the substance of 
the bulletin. The aim of the bulletin is to 
express a thought and that thought must 
first exist in the mind of the person who 
makes it or causes it to be made. If this 
is not achieved, if pictures, quotations, 
book references do not combine to bring 
a definite mental image before the one who 
looks at it from the outside, then it be- 
comes a collection of pasted pictures, mis- 
cellaneous quotations and book titles. It is 
not a picture bulletin. 

The series of picture bulletins on exhibi- 
tion at this meeting [Fox River Valley Li- 
brary Association, Fond du Lac] was con- 
ceived and executed during the few weeks 
previous to the celebration of the 250th an- 
niversary of the founding of New York 
City. This anniversary was observed in all 
the public schools of Greater New York. 
Illustrated lectures were given in many of 
the public buildings and in the public parks. 
The New York Times published a series of 
articles on Old New York by Thomas Jan- 
vier and offered a series of prizes and 
medals for the best compositions on this 
subject written by school boys and school 
girls. 

The bulletins and the full collection of 
books listed upon them were very largely 
used at the time of the celebration, many 
of the children writing their essays for the 
competition at the library. Since then they 
have been steadily used in connection with 
the regular grade work on New York his- 


tory. They have also been sent to several 
public libraries in different parts of the 
country. In Utica, New York, classes were 
sent from the public schools to study the 
bulletins with their teachers. One teacher 
devoted an entire afternoon to this study, 
having the children come to the library in- 
stead of to school. Dividing both bulletins 
and children into groups, she assigned to 
one set the purely historical sheets, to 
another the biographical ones and to a third 
particular problems to be found in the 
books. At the end of the session she called 
for reports of their investigations. 

Teachers of history have been strongly 
impressed by what seems to them a vivid 
and practical method of giving to students 
that group of a subject which seems es- 
sential to a successful presentation of it. 

A similar series of historical bulletins 
was worked out for English history during 
the year of the Coronation. This series 
has stood the test of time and of use in 
many places. 

Whenever the subject of picture bulle- 
tins is brought before librarians the ques- 
tion “Does it pay to make them?” is sure 
to be raised. After an experience of some 
years in criticism of work of this kind, I 
am convinced that the gift of seeing things 
in pictures is denied to many persons. I do 
not think it pays to let those persons make 
bulletins; let them find some other means 
of expression for their work, but let them 
be modest in disclaiming the ability to make 
a picture bulletin rather than to put it on 
the score of lack of time or lack of money. 
No library could be reasonably expected to 
grant time for developing the creative im- 
pulse which must go into the conception of 
a subject in this form. One must expect 
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to do it in play hours and in the spirit of 
play. The subject must become very real 
and very interesting to me before I can 
hope to make it seem worth while to any- 
body else. The first demand, then, is a 
careful study of the subject by reading pop- 
ular accounts of it and an authoritative ac- 
count of it—by talking with people who 
know more than we do about it and with 
those who know less until the manner of 
showing it forth becomes clear and likely to 
interest those who will come to it for the 
first time. 

An outline with the pictures needed to 
properly illustrate the subject should then 
be made. The effort to find the right pic- 
tures is by no means- successful always—I 
had to wait seven years to find a picture of 
St. Patrick—but we are much more likely 
to find things when we are looking for them 
than when we are not looking. One of the 
best workers in this field says that she 
never attempts to construct a bulletin un- 
til she has had it in mind at least a month. 

We hold no statistics of real value for 
this kind of work, nor ever shal!. The tes- 
timony of hundreds of children grown up 
into men and women may some day add to 
the evidence we now hold. 

The Pratt Institute Library picture bul- 
letins have been of inestimable value in giv- 
ing to foreign parents and to the teachers 
in the schools some idea of what the li- 
brary is trying to do for the children. 

As to the money value of materials and 
time, it is difficult to estimate them fairly. 
I expect a good bulletin to do the work of 
at least one good book. It therefore seems 
worth while to spend a dollar or more if 
need be to illustrate a valuable thought. 
The old prints used on these sheets* vary 
in cost from 5 cents to 50 cents. The print 
of Amsterdam on the sheet headed Hol- 
land cost 30 cents and has been worth sev- 
eral times that amount in giving to the chil- 
dren who have looked at it a widened view 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PAST 


Notes EXTRACTED FROM 


Appleton. Although the library endea- 
vors to grow in all departments, yet there 
are two classes of books in which it has 
shown particular interest, viz.: History 
and biography. The president of the li- 
brary board, Mr. George C. Jones, beside 
giving largely in other classes of books, is 
making United States history and particu- 
larly the period of the civil war very com- 
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of the country from which the Dutch came. 

A mistake too often made in bulletin 
work is to imitate the work of another 
rather than to work out one’s own ideas. 
A duplication of the Captain Kidd bulle- 
tin is perfectly possible for any one who 
may possess or buy Harper’s Magazine for 
December, 1902. Any one wishing to copy 
the text and book references from this sheet 
is at liberty to do so but I would strongly 
advise those who make the copy to make 
the subject of pirates a familiar theme be- 
fore posting the bulletin. 

I have strongly emphasized thorough 
preparation for the preséntation of a sub- 
ject in bulletin form. Such preparation is 
essential to the making of a good list of 
books on any special subject. It is essen- 
tial to the discriminating choice of quota- 
tions which are exactly fit and for the writ- 
ing of text which is to be found interest- 
ing and adapted to the subject. Some of 
these points have been neglected in the bul- 
letin work of the past. There has been a 
confused notion that a picture bulletin is 
intended to be an artistic wall decoration. 
Viewed from the purely aesthetic stand- 
point most picture bulletins would fail, 
however harmonious the mounting board, 
however well selected the pictures, and 
however good the lettering. In the form in 
which it exists it must have some reason 
for being. That reason is the necessity we 
feel for expressing the connection we see 
between the books, the pictures and the 
people of our libraries in a way that any- 
body can understand. 

Old prints 
J. O. Wright, 6 
(no catalog). 
Special New York maps and prints 
The Dunreath Publishing Co., 23 Wall St., 
New York. 
vapanese prints and photagraphs 

A. M. Kushina, 22 West 99th St.. New York. 
Lettering 

Day. Alphabets old and new. 

$1.50. 


East 42d St., New York 


Scribner, 


YEAR 


ANNUAL REpoRTS OF WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


plete. He has recently given many rare 
books, difficult to obtain, which present the 
history of the civil war from both stand- 
points, also complete sets of books bearing 
on the subject, such as “Campaigns of the 
Civil War,” “Great Commander Series,” 
etc., etc., and several sets of biographies of 
persons distinguished in the literary and 
political history of our country. New book 





*The sheets referred to were displayed at the 


Fox River Valley Library Association meeting. 


rane 


errant 
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shelves are soon to be placed in the main 
reading room, as there is no longer ac- 
commodation for the books. 


De Pere. A branch library consisting of 
30 Hollandish books has been maintained 
in the town of Lawrence. These are books 
that local borrowers had all read and for 
which there was practically no demand. 
An exchange was made and they were 
given 30 more. 

Fond du Lac. Borrowers given access 
to shelves upon removal to new building. 


Grand Rapids. During the last three 
months of the school year three grades of 
the west side were supplied with school 
room libraries. The teachers are very en- 
thusiastic in co-operating in the work and 
report the plan satisfactory. One hundred 
and twelve books were read 1,333 times, an 
average of 12 times for each book. 


Green Bay. Story hour begun in De- 
cember, 1904, and continued until May rst. 
Average attendance, 75. Increase in chil- 
dren’s circulation, 1,114. 


Kenosha. Increased school duplicate 
collection. Bought many new electrical 
and engineering books which have been 
successfully placed in the hands of many 
young men studying along that line. 

La Crosse. Library open all day and 
Sunday afternoon; children’s room opened 
in former lecture hall; branch opened in 
North La Crosse; city appropriation in- 
creased $1,500; rules revised; open shelf 
room and access to shelves established ; 
periodicals increased and four added for 
circulation; four-fifths of library reclassi- 
fied and cataloged; electric light facilities 
increased and table lights added; govern- 
ment documents arranged. 


Madison. The branch library which has 
been operated in the eastern extremity of 
the city and which is located in Schenk’s 
store reports that about 1,200 books were 
drawn from there during the year. Miss 
Hopkins is anxious to introduce other 
branch libraries in the city as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit. Thus it is hoped that 
all citizens, even those in the suburbs, may 
receive the benefit of the up-town library. 

Marshfield. During the fall and winter 
two classes, one of girls and one of boys, 
met in the children’s room every week. 
At each meeting a practical lesson in the 
use of the library was given. The remain- 
ing time was devoted to talks about books, 
reading aloud and playing historical games. 
Many of the members of these classes are 
girls and boys who have been obliged to 
leave school before finishing the grades. 
Their appreciation of this opportunity to 
increase their store of knowledge is shown 
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by the frequent question: “When are the 
classes going to begin again? 


Menasha. The talk to the children on 
the care of books, which has been several 
times noticed in the press, has been pro- 
ductive of excellent results. Books drawn 
on the cards bearing the motto “Clean 
Hands, Clean Cards, Clean Books” have 
been returned without a blemish and after 
being circulated many times are as good as 
new. 

Improvements: New decorations through- 
out, a new heating plant, a tile floor to the 
porch, stacks for the books and a desk tele- 
phone. 


Merrill. Separate children’s room and a 
reference room have been opened. An 
evening class for adult foreigners has been 
inaugurated and now has an enrollment of 
16. This seems to be appreciated and most 
of the members are making satisfactory 
progress. 


Neenah. The library subscribes for two 
German traveling libraries and one Scan- 
dinavian. The books in these libraries are 
in great demand. One thousand one hun- 
dred non-fiction books were cataloged and 
it is hoped to complete the catalog within 
the present year. Library of Congress 
cards are used where available. 


Oconto. Beginning November 26 a story 
hour for children was conducted every 
Saturday morning in the children’s room. 
Stories from Norse and Greek mythology 
and fairy tales from Grimm and Andersen 
have been told to most eager little listeners. 
The attendance has varied from 12 to 50 
children, the average being 20. During 
the summer months nature stories are read 
to the children on Wednesday mornings. 
The opportunity of giving joy to the chil- 
dren as well as of increasing their interest 
in better forms of literature has more than 
repaid the time and strength given to this 
work. 

Oshkosh. A surprising feature of the 
summer season of the public library is the 
manner in which the circulation has kept 
up. In some seasons past there has been 
a marked falling off in our circulation in 
the summer but this year there has been 
very little difference evidenced as compared 
with any other part of the year. Of course, 
there is a tendency to read more light lit- 
erature during the warm months, and while 
this condition prevails this year, to an ex- 
tent, still there is a good demand for the 
more heavy works. The summer school at 
the Normal calls for considerable reading 
of masterpieces and other deeper books 
and the students are taking advantage of 
the opportunity to procure the necessary 
reading matter at the library. We are 
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probably just as busy during the summer 
months as during any other part of the 
year. 


Portage. Much time and attention is 
given to school work, the library being very 
progressive in this respect. Fifty visits to 
the schools were made by the librarian and 
as many talks given to the pupils. In- 
struction and drill is given in classification 
and arrangement of books, and on the use 
of the catalog. 


Superior. It is in reference work that a 
library exercises its strongest educational 
influence. Our reference work is in most 
respects satisfactory in the winter season. 
The club members, missionary societies, 
school students and individual patrons use 
the library freely and frequently in this 
way. More than half the time of one as- 
sistant is needed for work of this nature. 
Patrons seem to appreciate the use of the 
telephone for this purpose and calls for in- 
formation have increased considerably since 
both telephones have been in. The file of 
Wisconsin bills have often been referred to 
during the session of the legislature and di- 
rectories are frequently consulted. 


Watertown. The renting collection 
which has been in operation for the past 
year has been both an accommodation to 
our patrons, and has lessened expenses 
consequent on the purchase of so much 
popular fiction which is of no permanent 
value to our library. 

The rules and regulations of the library 
have been revised so as to extend the 
greatest possible privileges to borrowers. 
The annual subscription to country bor- 
rowers has been reduced to one dollar. 
No limit has been placed on the number 
of non-fiction books drawn at one time on 
one card. The same privilege has been 
extended to teachers in their use of special 
privilege cards. No reasonable request for 
extra volumes or extra time is refused. 
Certain current periodicals may he ber- 
rowed and kept for a period of four days. 
Any book, other than fiction, will be re- 
served and a notice for the same will be 
sent without extra charge. 


Waupun. Furnishings for the new build- 
ing have been provided by the women’s 
clubs. The Study Club will expend $100 
for tables and chairs for the reference 
room, the Monday Club will buy the same 
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for the children’s room and the D. A. R. 
will use $200 for table and chairs for the 
reading room. 


BULLETINS ON LEGISLATION 


The Commission has begun the publica- 
tion of a series of bulletins upon legislation. 

It has been found difficult in the past to 
search out the laws of different states and 
countries upon legislative questions undet 
discussion by the public. The Legislative 
Reference Department of the Commission 
has undertaken to gather the laws and deci- 
sions upon certain subjects, and to put them 
into a concise form so that the public at 
large, as well as the legislators, can tell at 
once what legislation upon any particular 
subject has been actually accomplished in 
any state or country. 

These bulletins can be of great use to 
editors, lawyers, public men, and debaters. 
The pamphlets contain no arguments, but 
are merely collections of laws and decisions. 
They tell what actually has been done along 
every line without assuming a partisan 
standpoint. 

The first bulletin is upon Railway Co- 
employment. It shows how the different 
states of this country and the different 
countries of the world provide for compen- 
sation for a workman when he is injured 
by the negligence of a fellow workman. 
This question has been widely agitated in 
America and has been dicussed time and 
time again by the Wisconsin legislature. 

Study clubs working upon labor subjects, 
the prevention of railroad accidents, com- 
pulsory insurance or other allied subjects, 
will find this bulletin useful for direct ref- 
erences and digests of laws passed relating 
to these subjects. Debaters working upon 
these and similar subjects will find this ma- 
terial useful. 

The two other bulletins are now nearly 
ready for the press. One is designed to 
show the different means of controlling 
what is known as “lobbying,” in America 
and foreign countries, and the other will 
show how election expenses are limited by 
law in all parts of the world. 

The bulletins will. perhaps, be of the 
greatest service to the library if they are 
put directly under the subject. Each bul- 
letin will contain a short list of references 
to the best works upon each subject. 

Tye Political Science Department of the 
University of Wisconsin has aided in the 
gathering of legal material for this work. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


News AND Notes CONCERNING WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


LIBRARIANS 


After thirty years of contin- 
ual service as librarian of the state law 
library, John R. Berryman tendered his 
resignation to take effect January 5. He 
has been succeeded by Gilson G. Glasier of 
Milwaukee. Mr. Glasier graduated from 
the University law school with the class of 
1900. After eight years of service as pri- 
vate secretary to Judge R. D. Marshall, he 
resigned last year to begin the practice of 
law at Milwaukee. The salary is $2.000. 

Gilliss. Miss Maggie Gilliss, of the 
Evansville library, is spending the winter 
in Georgia. Mrs. Hattie Boyd is acting li- 
brarian. 


Berryman. 


Haseltine. Miss Mary Emogene Hazel- 
tine will join the Commission staff as head 
of the instructional department about Feb- 
ruary 10. The Jamestown daily papers 
have paid their librarian the unusual com- 
pliment of mentioning her prospective de- 
parture in leading editorials expressive of 
regret. The Post notes that “for twelve 
years Miss Hazeltine has given her best 
thought and effort to the development of 
this fine library on modern lines, similar 
to those which govern the best libraries in 
the large cities. Her work here has been 
so successful that it has repeatedly at- 
attracted the attention of librarians else- 
where and she has become a recognized 
leader in the library movement.” 

The Journal says: “Miss Hazeltine’s re- 
moval will be a distinct loss to the cause of 
popular education in our city. Miss Hazel- 
tine has demonstrated that much of the 
usefulness of a public library depends up- 
on the librarian, who can popularize it and 
serve as a guide to its riches. Miss Hazel- 
tine has played a prominent part in the in- 
tellectual life of this community in various 
ways. It is to be hoped that she will find 
increased enjoyment in her position of Still 
greater usefulness in the labor she delights 
in. 

Hulbert. Miss Dorothy Hulbert, a grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois library 
school, has been elected librarian at Hud- 
son, to succeed Miss Wing. Miss Hulbert 
comes from Morrison, III. 

Miss Pearl Shoemaker will continue as 
assistant in the Hudson library. 


Imhoff. Miss Mary Ono Imhoff, who 
left Madison four months ago to: organize 
the Hearst library at Anaconda, Montana, 


has returned and has joined the staff of the 
Commission Legislative Reference library. 


Lewis. Miss Kate Lewis of Superior has 
joined the Eau Caire library staff as ref- 
erence assistant. 

Merrill. Miss Julia W. Merrill has re- 
signed as chief cataloger in the Legislative 
Reference library to accept a responsible 
library position in Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Nelson. Miss Grace Nelson, until re- 
cently librarian at Montello, is spending 
the winter in Endeavor. 

Sanders. Miss Laura Sanders of Kemp- 
ville, Canada, has been elected as an as- 
sistant in the Eau Claire public library. 


Underwood. Miss Jessie Underwood, 
who has been an apprentice in the Por- 
tage library, has succeeded Miss Nelson, 
temporarily, as librarian at Montello. 


Wing. Miss Florence Wing has resigned 
as librarian at Hudson to accept a similar 
position in Whitney, Ind., at an increased 
salary. 


BUILDINGS AND SITES 


Durand. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
agreed to give $7,500 on the usual condi- 
tions, and the offer will be accepted. 


Delavan. The death of Mrs. James 
Aram will result in the distribution of 
$40,000 bequeathed by her husband, James 
Aram, to various secular and religious in- 
stitutions. Of this sum $20,000 is to be set 
aside for the establishment of a public li- 
brary in Delavan. 


Elroy. Andrew Carnegie has offered El- 
roy ten thousand dollars for a public li- 
brary subject to the usual conditions. The 
mayor has appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate libraries housed in Carnegie 
buildings with especial reference to cost of 
maintenance and general satisfaction of the 
taxpayers with library service. Another 
committee was appointed to confer with 
representatives of the Chicago & North- 
western and Omaha railroad companies 
with regard to the site. 


Stoughton. Efforts are being made by 
members of the library board, with some 
prospect of success, to secure an offer of 
$20,000 from Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 


_Watertown. The Council has, by resolu- 
tion, voted to purchase for a library site 
the Mannegold property, situated at the 
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corner of West Main and Water streets. 
A communication was received from the 
library board that they had an option on 
the property for the sum of $7,500, and 
agreed to raise $1,000 of this by popular 
subscription, the balance to be paid by the 
city by an issue of library bonds. A resolu- 
tion passed unanimously pledging the city 
council to its purchase on these conditions. 
The city council cannot under the law ap- 
propriate more than one-third the amount 
of a library donation, which in this case is 
$20,000. In two hours after starting out, 
a committee had raised $750 of the sub- 
scription, and a new building is now as- 
sured. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Brodhead. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to raise $2,000. It is intended to 
reach every householder in the town, so 
that every person may feel a personal in- 
terest in the library, and a sense of owner- 
ship, too. 

Clintonville. The city has accepted the 
C. E. Library, appropriating $200 for its 
maintenance. 


Delafield. Mrs. Anne Townsend Whit- 
ney, whose unselfish efforts have resulted 
in the establishment of a public library in 
Delafield, writes as follows to the Commis- 
sion: “The free public library that we are 
endeavoring to establish contains at pres- 
ent 550 volumes. Until recently the library 
room has been in a room next the post- 
office, very centrally located. The owner 
having secured a tenant able to pay more 
than the library, this room had to be given 
up. But a public spirited citizen came to 
the front and has given the use of a singlé 
room cottage rent-free for two years. The 
cottage being in the rear of the owner’s lot, 
the young men of the village have volun- 
teered to move it to the front of the lot, so 
that the library will remain on the main 
street. The enterprise is just a year old 
this month, and has been supported entirely 
by public entertainments and private con- 
tributions. It has come to stay, and we are 
all hoping that the town board will make 
a small appropriation in aid of it before the 
termination of another year.” 


Green Bay. Much interest has been 
manifested in a collection of autographs 
belonging to J. G. Thurman, on exhibition 
at the public library. The collection com- 
prises letters, some of them long and im- 
portant, written by presidents of the 
United States. 

Hortonville. Sixty-two dollars for the 
purchase of books was raised at a Hallow- 
e’en party given under the auspices of the 
library board. 
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Janesville. After having been closed for 
several weeks on account of the prevalence 
of a contagious disease in the city, the pub- 
lic library was re-opened Jan. 11. The re- 
opening resulted in “a run on the library,” 
as described in one of the local papers: 
“From the time the doors opened early in 
the afternoon until six o’clock in the even- 
ing the four librarians were kept busy. 
An immense number of volumes were re- 
ceived and no time was found to put them 
in their proper places on the shelves. 
The books were piled high under the desk 
and much of the time of the librarians last 
evening, after the run had ceased, was 
spent in ‘catching up with this work.’ In 
three hours’ time, between three and six 
o'ciock, just 401 books were drawn. The 
rush abated after the supper hour and be- 
tween six and nine o’clock but fifty or 
sixty books were taken out.” 


Kaukauna. An additional sum of $2,000 
has been secured from Mr. Carnegie to 
permit the completion of the building, the 
council having agreed to an appropriation 
annually corresponding in proportion to 
the increased gift. 


La Crosse. The North Side branch is 
proving popular. The circulation has 
nearly quadrupled in the course of nine 
months. 


Madison. Mrs. W. H. Hobbs has given 
$50 for the children’s room in the new 
building about to be occupied. Abbey’s 
Holy Grail, in a Copley print, will prob- 
ably be purchased. 


Menomonie. Vandals have mutilated a 
number of newspaper files. 


Milwaukee. A bust of George Rogers 
Clark was formally presented to the pub- 
lic library Saturday, Jan. 20, by the George 
Rogers Clark society, Children of the 
American Revolution. It is the work of 
Helen Farnsworth Mears, and cast in 
bronze. Judge James G. Jenkins made the 
presentation speech, and Judge J. M. Per- 
eles accepted on behalf of the library 
trustees. 


Montello. The gross receipts of a con- 
cert for the benefit of the public library 
were $55.75. Mr. Caro, sculptor, has gen- 
erously offered to give lessons in drawing 
and modeling for the benefit of the library ; 
the class comprises twenty-three persons. 


New Londor. The council has appropri- 
ated $300 for the library, an increase of 
$150. 

New Richmond. In a recent issue of the 
New Richmond News appears a column ar- 
ticle pleasantly descriptive of the local 
library. The writer notes by way of sug- 
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gestion to others that “up to the present 
there has been a small amount available 
for books from the old Y. M. C. A. fund 
which was turned over to the library, but 
that will not last much longer. The will 
of the late A. F. Bartlett provided $250 
to be expended in five annual installments 
for books of permanent value.” 


North Fond du Lac. The proceeds of a 
ball on Washington’s Birthday, to be 
given by the Women’s Reading Club, wil 
be given to the library. 


Oconomowoc. The Library Club (Triple 
Alliance) netted $32 by means of a candy 
sale, to be expended for binding maga- 
zines; $25, for purchasing books, was 
cleared by a dance. A play will be given 
Feb. 9, the proceeds to be similarly ap- 
plied. 


Oconto. During the months of January, 
February and March, the library reading 
rooms will be open on Sundays from 2 un- 
til 5 o’clock. 


Oshkosh. The west room on’ the main 
floor of the public library is being equipped 
with shelving and low tables for a chil- 
dren’s room, which will be opened about 
January 15th. The library board has ap- 
propriated $300 for a school duplicate col- 
lection. 

The museum which occupies a room on 
the second floor was opened Sunday, Dec. 
3. It will be open daily from 2 until 5 
p. m., and Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from 7 until 9 p. m. Miss Frances Ford 
is the assistant in charge. The average 
daily attendance has been about 125. 


Racine. Woman’s Club has raised $200 
for the purchase of children’s books. 
Every three months 150 books are sent 
to the five schools most distant from the 
library, and these are greatly appreciated. 


Ripon. Miss Blanche Thompson has 
been reorganizing the library preparatory 
to removal into the new building. 


Shawano. The mayor of the city has 
given the library $125. The board will ex- 
pend $100 at once for needed new books 
and magazines. 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Poems for 


The following plan 
holiday programs 


for supplying materia! 
; for holiday programs 
originated in the Oshkosh public library: 

Poems suitable for recitations were 
copied on the typewriter and seven or 
eight carbon copies made. Each copy was 
then mounted on a stiff manila folder cut 
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the required size. These folders were 
numbered, but not cataloged or indexed, 
and were issued to the teachers and school 
children as extra books. In this way the 
great demand for poems on the various 
holidays has been satisfied. 

It would be well to cut all the folders 
one size, so that they could be filed in the 
same manner as catalog cards. The file 
for each holiday should be kept separate. 
Poems may be added to each collection 
from year to year. 


Methods of The matter of re-regis- 
re-registration tration is often a source of 

perplexity to librarians. It 
is a point which is not often well covered 
in the library schools because of inability 
to furnish a suitable problem illustrating 
the difficulties. A general rule has been to 
re-register once in five years in small li- 
braries and once in two or three years in 
larger libraries, but to be entirely satisfac- 
tory, re-registration should be continuous. 
The plan as carried out in the Kenosha li- 
brary by Mrs. Barnes seems entirely prac- 
ticable, and quite simple when once put 
into operation. 


Lectures in 


Plans are underway whereby 
libraries 


excellent courses of lectures 
on history, literature, art, the 
sciences and kindred subjects may be se- 
cured by library boards in Wisconsin by 
the payment of merely nominal fees to lec- 
turers. It is hoped that the arrangements 
will have been definitely made prior to the 
appearance of the next issue, so that full 
announcement may appear in the LrpraAry 
BULLETIN. 


Membership <A gift of membership in 
in the Civic the American Civic Associa- 
Association tion has been received by the 

Racine Public Library. This 
organization issues a valuable series of 
leaflets and illustrated pamphlets on the 
subject of urban and suburban improve- 
ments. Among the subjects considered in 
its leaflets as issued to date are included 
children’s gardens, city making, outdoor 
art, and public recreation. The illustrated 
pamphlets deal with “the house beautiful 
and its relation to the city beautiful,” 
“school gardens and their relation to other 
school work,” and “railroad improve- 
ments.” 

Doubtless librarians can secure the leaf- 
lets bv applying to the officers of the As- 
sociation, whose address is North Ameri- 
can Building, Philadelphia. 


An encyclopedia 
of Indian lore 


Announcement is made 
that the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology is 
about to issue, under the title of 4 Hand- 
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book of the Indians, a publication which 
has been in preparation for thirty years. 
Twenty-five or thirty experts have been at 
work among the Indians for years gather- 
ing original material; others have been 
searching through old books and archives 
for information; while still others have 
been writing and editing in preparation of 
the information for publication. Two vol- 
umes are now in press, each of about 1,000 
pages, and two more are planned. The 
two in press will contain, in alphabetical 
order, descriptions of every tribe and set- 


tlement in America north of the Rio 
Grande, with accounts of their history, 
manners, customs, arts, industries, lan- 


guage, religion and methods of govern- 
ment. The relations of each tribe with 
the United States will be reviewed, and a 
synopsis of every treaty will be given. 
There will be a history of the agency sys- 
tem, and the financial relations between 
the government and the Indians, and a con- 
cise account of the policies that have been 
applied from time to time to solve the In- 
dian problem; the methods which have 
been adopted to secure their lands for 
white settlement. and the endeavors that 
have been made toward their civilization. 
All of the Indian wars will be described, 
and under the name of each tribe will be 
recorded every event and incident of im- 
portance from their first contact with the 
white race up to the date of publication. 

Special attention has been paid to tribal 
nomenclature and words of Indian origin 
that have been adopted into the English 
language. All the tribal organizations will 
be defined, and the history of each will 
be given. In many cases there are several 
names for the same tribe. The other vol- 
umes will be on biography and geography 
connected with the Indians. 

It will be seen that the work is encyclo- 
pedic in character. and will furnish the 
best source in existence for information 
regarding our Indians. It will be in popu- 
lar form, so as to be read easily by all 
classes. It is expected that it will present 
attractive reading on Indian life even for 
the young. 

It is not announced what method of dis- 
tribution will be employed; it would be 
well for every librarian to communicate 
with the member of congress representing 
his district. 


A valuable and sug- 
gestive article on Eng- 
lish translations of Don 
Quixote is contributed to this number of 
THE BuLietin by Prof. H. B. Lathrop. 
He recommends the Watt’s translation as 
the best. It is surprising how few li- 
braries are able to provide their patrons 


Good editions of 
Don Quixote 
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with a fairly good Don Quixote. The 
Commission has been enabled to secure 
three sets of the Watt’s translation (2 vols. 
each), in good binding, on excellent paper 
in clear, legible type, and there are some 
of the Lalauze illustrations on India 
paper. These will be sold to those who 
apply first at actual cost, $1.08 per volume. 


The A. L. A. Booklist is 
mailed regularly to every 
public library in the state 
of Wisconsin by the Free Library Commis- 
sion. Upon application it will be mailed 
also to the members of the Book commit- 
tee for each library. The League of Li- 
brary Commissions has officially endorsed 
this booklist, which is to be strengthened 
from time to time by the inclusion of select 
bibliographies and special reference lists. 
In addition, it will contain official news 
and announcements of the A. L. A. and of 
its committees and affiliated organizations, 
including the bulletins of the Committee 
on Book-Buying and information regard- 
ing the publications of the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board. 

The list of books aims to embody briefly 
the judgment and experience of librarians. 
for the use of librarians. It is made 
through the collaboration of librarians 
who examine current publications in spe- 
cial lines and select the books they 
consider most useful for small libraries 
and those of medium size. 

The Publishing Board wishes to collect 
the material for a list of all persons en- 
gaged in library work in the United States 
and Canada. To assist in compiling this 
list, each librarian is asked to send to Miss 
Nina E. Browne, Secretary, A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board, 10%4 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass., the names and addresses of all trus- 
tees, librarians, and assistants connected 
with the library. The Board also asks that 
each library send regularly to it all its re- 
ports, bulletins, and catalogs, so that it 
may have on file a complete body of in- 
formation regarding American libraries. 


ine Ad. A: 
Booklist 


A monograph on By _ special arrange- 
Aboriginal Pipes ment with the officers of ' 
of Wisconsin the Wisconsin Archaeo- 

logical Society, the Com- 
mission has mailed to every public library 
in the state a copy of Mr. Geo. A. West’s 
valuable monograph on The Aboriginal 
Pipes of Wisconsin. It zppeared in a dou- 
ble number, concluding Vol. 4, of The 
IVisconsin Archaeologist, and there are- 
222 illustrations. Librarians desiring fu- 
ture numbers of this publication are re- 
quested to communicate their wish to the 
Commission ‘so that they may be placed on: 
the mailing list. 
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Advertising Advertising can be profitably 
the library employed in library work, as 

well as in commercial enter- 
prises, and requires fully as much origin- 
ality and judgment to secure effective re- 
sults. It is an art, and it is gratifying to 
note that many Wisconsin librarians ap- 
preciate the possibilities that lie therein. 
Miss Grace O. Edwards issues annually to 
the principals and teachers of Superior a 
printed circular that is full of suggestion 
and usefulness. It is reprinted on another 
page, as it may prove helpful to other li- 
brarians. To a recent issue of the Apple- 
ton Post, Miss Agnes L. Dwight contrib- 
uted a column article on How to use our 
library—some valuable suggestions for Ap- 
pleton readers. Miss Helen L. Price of 
Merrill has succeeded in interesting the 
local papers to the extent of printing a 
series of Library wants at intervals, the 
following being a sample series: 


LIBRARY WANTS 


What the T. B. Scott Free Library wants of 
the citizens of Merrill: 

We want business men to call on us for 
Statistics, ete. 

We want mechanics and mill workers to 
tell us what books we need for their study. 

We want mothers to come and see what we 
have for the children. 

We want teac.:ers, ministers and newspaper 
men to depend on us and to inform us where 
we are lacking. 

We want more readers in our reading 
rooms day and evening and Sunday afternoons. 

We want questions asked us about every- 
thing you want to know and don’t know 
where to find. Perhaps we can't find the an- 
swers, but we will try. 

We want a chance to help every foreign 
born resident of Merrill to learn the English 
language. 

We want tax payers to see that we are a 
paying investment. 


Special edition The A. L. A. annotated 
of books for boys list of Books for boys 
and girls and girls has been issued 

: by the General Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs in a special edition, 
attractively garbed in brown paper covers. 
Copies ma; be obtained without expense 
upon application to any member of the Li- 
brary Extension Committee (Mrs. Chas. S. 
Morris, Berlin, Wis., chairman), or to the 
chairman of the Information Bureau, Mrs. 
Mary I. Wood, Portsmouth, N. H. In 
their introduction to the booklet, the mem- 
bers of the committee say: 

Believing that a very limited number of 
people have an adequate conception of the real 
mission of free libraries and their enlighten- 
ing possibilities, our aim is to educate the 
Public through the medium of each club to 
understand and appreciate what the library 
May and should become and then endeavor to 
reach the standard which we help to create. 

We wish to emphasize the value of trained 
librarians and urge club women to aid in 
throwing the influence of the Federation upon 
the side of the greatest possible efficiency in 
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this direction, of the highest grade of service 
attainable. 

Club women have been pioneers ‘in the 
traveling library movement and there is still 
a wide field of labor before them. 


EXCHANGE AND SALE DEPARTMENT 
Richland Center Public Library 


Magazines, well bound and in good condi- 
tion: Century, n. s., vols., 12, 17, 18, 21, 25, 
26, 27. Forum, vol. 25. Harper’s, vol. 98 
(2 copies). 

Free Library, Madison 

Two Library Bureau catalogue cases, light 
oak finish, eighteen drawer capacity, in good 
condition, for $20 each. 


The Sun Prairie library board has for 
sale or exchange, Encyclopedia of Free 
Masonry, Mackay, 1875; address R. M. 
Long. 


Michigan’s Mrs. Mary C. Spencer, 
traveling libraries state librarian of Mich- 

igan, sends a note of 
correction relative to figures for Michigan 
in a recent compilation of traveling library 
statistics prepared for the Wisconsin LI- 
BRARY BuLietTin. Mrs. Spencer writes: 
“We have at this date 463 separate and 
distinct libraries in circulation in the state, 
containing nearly 25,000 books. We are 
now making up forty more sets, which will 
be put into circulation immediately.” 


It may be of interest to 
librarians to know that the 
Strange Paper Company of 
Menasha, Wis., buys old papers of all 
sorts. Forty cents per hundred pounds is 
paid for newspapers and thirty cents for 
miscellaneous papers. Cloth and paper 
bound bocks are accepted, but covers in 
part or wholly leather must be removed. 


A market for 
old papers 


A border of Miss Helen L. Price, li- 
goops for the brarian at Merrill, has given 
goop verse an appropriate and _ artistic 

setting to Miss Hewin’s 
clever Goop verse by mounting the Madi- 
son Democrat Company copy on red car- 
tridge paper and surrounding the printed 
form with a border of goops, so genuinely 
reproduced that Gelett Burgess could not 
distinguish them from his own. The draw- 
ing is added with a small brush—wide 
lines—in black India ink. Miss Price has 
kindly loaned the Commission an impres- 
sion copy of the Goops’ drawing, and this 
will be loaned to anyone who may like to 
use the design. 


Good results have 
attended the children’s 
story hour experiment 
conducted. for some time past by Miss 
Deborah B. Martin, at Green Bay. The 


Children’s story 
hour at Green Bay 
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weekly story hour was resumed in Janu- 
ary, conducted by Mrs. F. N. Brett. Sub- 
ject: “Pygmies.” Concerning this feat- 
ure of library work, Miss Martin writes to 
the Commission in response to an inquiry : 

“The story hour in Green Bay has been 
interesting chiefly because of the class of 
children it has called to the library, from 
the poorer classes who have but little pleas- 
ure at home, and to whom the story seems 
quite the event of the week. A different 
person takes charge each week, from volun- 
teer helpers; the subject of the story is 
selected usually by the librarian. As many 
of the teachers and interested townspeople 
have volunteered, we have had no difficulty 
so far in procuring a good story teller. 
Last year the style of the stories was 
varied, but this year the Greek myths are 
being told, and seem to be very successful, 
as the attendance is steadily increasing, be- 
tween ninety and a hundred children being 
present last week; as quiet as mice, so the 
young lady in charge told me. After the 


story is over they come up in the library 
for their books, and many take what they 
can find along the line of the story told, 
so that we feel it does much in placing 
good literature in the children’s hands.” 


QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY MR. FRANK A. HUTCHINS 


[Note.—Questions and answers in this de- 
partment must necessarily be brief. Librarians 
and directors must sometimes consider pecu- 
liar local conditions in applying principles, es- 
pecially in larger libraries, as this department 
is intended for libraries with meager incomes. ] 


_ How can the patronage of a library be 
imcreased, especially among those whom 
Lincoln called the “plain people? 


A thousand articles have been written on 
various methods. We can only state a 
general principle. Put yourself in the place 
of any citizen who does not patronize the 
library and look at it from his point of 
view. Any healthy citizen who can read 
will patronize your library as reader, bor- 
rower or student if he knows that he can 
find there pleasure or instruction that he 
desires. Sometimes you ought not to fur- 
nish what he wants. Often you can, but 
he does not know it. For such people use 
the merchant’s method—advertise, adver- 
tise, advertise, through the newspapers, cir- 
culars, churches, schools, societies, by per- 
sonal solicitation. The eager librarian will 
find countless ways. For those who do not 
find desirable material the library needs to 
broaden its scope. Have you nothing for 
the ambitious young blacksmith, tinsmith, 
painter, telegrapher or bee-keeper? Get 
what they want and tell them about it. 
Find the subjects your common council is 
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—_ in and help them. Visit your 
enterprising neighbors and get pointers. In 
the forceful vernacular of the street, “Get 
busy.” 

Should the library take daily papers? 

Some should and others should not. If 
you can do more good for the money re- 
quired in other ways do not buy them. 
Put yourself in the place of your patrons 
and apply the Golden Rule. 


Should a library circulate its magazines? 

Yes. Look at this matter from the point 
of view of one of your patrons who can not 
afford to subscribe for' a magazine or who 
can take only one and must read the others 
at his home or not at all. There may be 
difficulties as to method, but any librarian 
who is in earnest can overcome them. Some 
librarians who can not afford to subscribe 
for two copies of a magazine dislike to 
loan any copies lest they be soiled or lost. 
For the same reason they might refuse to 
loan books. A lost magazine may often be 
replaced by gift when the book can not. 
The true rule for the librarian is to look 
for chances to help people and not to be 
hindered because there is a possible chance 
of loss. 


Have ex-officio members of public library 
boards the right to vote on questions in- 
volving financial expenditures? 

Certainly. They have the same privileges 
and responsibilities as appointive members. 
The method of their selection suggests 
that our law-makers consider superintend- 
ents of schools especially competent to 
serve on such boards. When selecting a 
site for a building where there is much 
local feeling, a superintendent who is not 
a tax-payer and does not expect to make 
the town his permanent residence may 
properly decide to remain neutral. 


What should a library do with books too 
worn for its shelves? 

The writer believes that it is an import- 
ant part of a child’s education to be taught 
to use books carefully and to have pride 
in the appearance of the books of his home 
public library. If this education is prop- 
erly conducted it secures so much better 
care of the books that the library can af- 
ford to dispose of books before they are 
too soiled and worn for the second rebind- 
ing. It is also true that people can not be 
made enthusiastic about taking good care 
of badly soiled books or volumes drawn 
from shelves of shabby books. In good li- 
braries volumes may be discarded when 
they would serve a good purpose in the 
right place. If you can not find a place 
for such books in a jail, hospital for con- 
tagious diseases or country neighborhood 
near you write to the Commission. Lumber 
camps are often glad to get such books. 
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